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THE JOHN BOHLEN LECTURESHIP. 



John Bohlen, who died in this city on the 
twenty-sixth day of April, 1874, bequeathed 
to trustees a fund of One Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars, to be distributed to religious 
and charitable objects in accordance with 
the well-known wishes of the testator. 

By a deed of trust, executed June 2, 1875, 
the trustees, under the will of Mr. Bohlen, 
transferred and paid over to "The Rector, 
Church Wardens, and Vestrymen of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia," 
in trust, a sum of money for certain desig- 
nated purposes, out of which fund the sum 
of Ten Thousand Dollars was set apart for 
the endowment of The John Bohlen Lec- 
tureship, upon the following terms and 
conditions: — 

" The money shall be invested in good, substantial, 
and safe securities, and held in trust for a fund to be 
called The John Bohlen Lectureship ; and the income 
shall be applied annually to the payment of a qualified 
person, whether clergyman or layman, for the delivery 
and publication of at least one hundred copies of two or 
more lecture sermons. These lectures shall be delivered 
at such time and place, in the city of Philadelphia, as the 
persons nominated to appoint the lecturer shall from 
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time to time determine, giving at least six months' no- 
tice to the person appointed to deliver the same, when 
the same may conveniently be done, and in no case se- 
lecting the same person as lecturer a second time within 
a period of five years. The payment shall be made to 
said lecturer, after the lectures have been printed, and 
received by the trustees, of all the income for the year 
derived from said fund, after defraying the expense of 
printing the lectures, and the other incidental expenses 
attending the same. 

"The subject of such lectures shall be such as is 
within the terms set forth in the will of the Rev. John 
Bampton, for the delivery of what are known as the 
• Bampton Lectures, 1 at Oxford, or any other subject dis- 
tinctively connected with or relating to the Christian 
Religion. 

"The lecturer shall be appointed annually in the 
month of May, or as soon thereafter as can conveniently 
be done, by the persons who for the time being shall 
hold the offices of Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Diocese in which is the Church of the 
Holy Trinity; the Rector of said Church; the Professor 
of Biblical Learning, the Professor of Systematic Divin- 
ity, and the Professor of Ecclesiastical History, in the 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia. 

" In case either of said offices are vacant, the others 
may nominate the lecturer." 

Under this trust the Right Reverend 
Thomas A. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop of the 
Diocese of Southern Ohio, was appointed to 
deliver the lectures for the year 1900. 
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u No man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of man which ts in heaven" — St. 
John iii. 13. 

" Pilate therefore said unto Him, art Thou 
a king then i Jesus answered, Thou sayest 
that 7 am a king. To this end have I oeen 
born, and to this end am I come into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Every one that is of the truth hear- 
eth my voice" —St. John xviii. 37. (Re- 
vised version.) 
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PERSONALITY AND THE TRUTH OF OUR WORLD. 

The truth of our world, of ourselves, and 
of our unseen relations, is the heaven into 
which the human mind aspires to rise. Our 
wings are clipped, but we are conscious of 
some latent or yet rudimentary power to 
fly. It is one truth, for the world and our- 
selves are bound up with the unseen uni- 
verse. If we could know all the hidden 
mysteries as they exist in the mind of the 
ultimate, supreme, originating mind of the 
universe, we should know the truth of the 
world and of ourselves. But "no man 
hath ascended up to heaven." 

Man has discovered order, relations and 

unities in the material world. He has 

guessed his own physical relation to and 

probable place in it. He has subdued it in 

many ways to his will, making its forces 

the ministers of his convenience, profit and 

pleasure. But he has not solved the unseen 

9 
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10 Personality and the 

relations of which his own searching mind 
is the witness and itself of all observed phe- 
nomena the most perplexing. 

This mind reasoning of itself, or from 
the probabilities of our being, or the 
presumed facts of nature, constructs its 
philosophies. These are so various ab- 
stract and often contradictory, that to the 
toiling, work-day millions whose feet are 
on the earth, the thinkers seem like the 
Babel builders of old "smitten with a con- 
fusion of tongues." Their towers do not 
pierce to that which is beyond the deep blue 
of infinite space. But they have widened 
the horizon of human thought, they have 
spoken down to us of the boundless ex- 
panse of mystery and possibility which en- 
circle our ant-hill existence, they have 
helped us to think ourselves, and to realize 
that we are not altogether of the " earth, 
earthy." But as abstract, human specula- 
tion, philosophy has taught us absolutely 
nothing of our unseen relations. It has 
witnessed of them in Us abstractions, evi- 
dencing mind and the struggles of mind to 
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escape from the crystal globe which encloses 
it. But it is always within the globe- 
beating upon the glass which imprisons it, 
and wearying itself in the effort to escape 
from its limitations. To one who reviews 
speculative thought from Pythagoras to 
Herbert Spencer, seeking impartially to 
know what truth has been evolved by it, 
the result is confusion and despair. 

We live in an epoch marked by the avail- 
ability, freeness and general diffusion of 
knowledge. The Protestant Reformation, 
the printing press, the multiplication of 
books, the periodicals and daily news- 
papers, the spread of democratic ideas, the 
education of the masses, the telegraph, 
telephone and rapid modes of locomotion, 
and the consequent close neighborhood of 
communities and nations, —have all com- 
bined to produce intense activity of mind. 
Knowledge is, comparatively speaking, 
recent. The thinkers are dealing with new 
problems and conditions. Science is run- 
ning into metaphysics, and philosophy is 
confronted with new aspects of nature 
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which compel the reconstruction and read- 
justment of its theories. The hypotheses of 
the specialists in science and in every other 
department of study are in the air. They 
can no longer be confined to the laboratory 
of the alchemist or the monastic cell. The 
common everyday newspaper gourmand 
breathes them in. They are the subjects of 
talk. Every one has an opinion, and these 
opinions are often determined by the moral 
or religious inclinations of the individual. 
Opinions are generally mere passing phases 
of thought having no worth as contribu- 
tions to knowledge because springing from 
no informed and intelligent convictions, and 
yet they will characterize an age or a com- 
munity. The result in our time is a 
singular confusion of mind whose product 
is known as agnosticism. Mr. Huxley gave 
the word to the world as the expression of 
his own attitude toward religion. He de- 
nied nothing, he even thought "a mental 
origin of the universe a great possibility " ; 
but he could not verify and therefore he 
did not know— he was agnostic. The 
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word has become popular with the intel- 
lectually indolent, the superficially cultured, 
and the morally disinclined, because it 
seems to justify indifference without the 
harshness or trouble of actual antagonism. 
But there is a large class of intelligent per- 
sons who are in a state of tired uncertainty. 
Their mental digestion is taxed to a degree 
which induces a morbid, melancholy intel- 
lectual dyspepsia. Our scientific caterers to 
the literary appetite serve us with Huxley 
and Darwin and various side dishes such as 
the new Psychology and Psycho-physiology 
and other strong meats which are very hard 
to digest. The Kantian philosophy fer- 
ments in our minds with that of Spencer, 
and interspersed with these are the light 
confections of a transcendental idealism 
which are as little satisfactory to the com- 
mon mind as "whip syllabub" to Uncle 
Remus. 

Science and philosophy seem to agree in 
their latest and related thought that "some- 
thing is"; but that "something" is either 
hopelessly inscrutable, or it is the "Eternal 
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thought" which we only know through 
our thought, and of which our thought is a 
part. The external world may be a mere 
"show world" existing only in our 
thought; but that thought, according to 
some physiologists, is a function of the 
brain and itself a material product. Every- 
thing therefore that we think we know we 
don't really know, and the thinkers them- 
selves are in the same web which they have 
spun, and spin themselves away into an un- 
thinkable nothing, so that their authority 
and all other authority and the present 
scheme of things, seem to be nebulous un- 

* 

certainties. The condition of the average 
generally informed mind to-day is expressed 
in the fable of the Centipede and the 
Toad — 

" The centipede was happy quite 

Until the toad for fun 
Said « Pray, which leg comes after which ? ' 
This worked her mind to such a pitch 
She lay bewildered in a ditch 

Considering how to run ! " 

The common sense of mankind is not 
satisfied to remain long in such bewilder- 
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ment. The rush and recency of knowledge 
in this wonderful century and the resultant 
theorizings have produced the suspense of 
faith which seems to mark the time. But 
it is only a passing phase and a hopeful 
one. The calm thinkers are revising some 
of their hasty conclusions. We are learn- 
ing that science is not the exact authority 
some of us assumed it to be thirty years 
ago. It has appeared that theology is not 
the only system which may be accused of 
dogmatism or suspected of a bias in its re- 
lation to other departments of thought. 
We are beginning to perceive that the bias 
of specialists must be allowed for in all the 
theories which are promulgated. The 
danger is greater in science than in theology 
because the sphere of observation is so 
much narrower. The business of teaching 
philosophy tends to warp the teacher, and 
metaphysical discussions on grave subjects 
often betray more care for skill in dialectics 
than for the truth. The tide is turning. 
The so-called suspense of faith" is the 
slack water of a reaction which is taking 
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place deep down in the minds of the hon- 
est students who think for us and order the 
tidal movement of the world's opinions. 

I propose to consider one element which 
seems to have been strangely overlooked 
or ignored in the great movement of 
thought during the last century. I wish to 
be understood distinctly as thinking out- 
side of the metaphysics, philosophy and 
science which I know only in their general 
outlines. Every one who has stood with 
his Baedeker before Thorwaldsen's Lion cut 
in the rock at Lucerne, remembers the story 
of the simple rustic, who, when asked 
what he thought of the great work, ex- 
pressed his admiration, but added " The 
Lion has no tongue." He detected the 
oversight of the Sculptor and the tongue 
had to be supplied. It is possible for one 
who is old enough to review forty years of 
the current thought, who has had it before 
him in the general way of reviews, books 
and talk, and whose point of view there- 
fore enables him to look at the whole in its 
general relations — to detect a deficiency. 
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The one element, it seems to me, which 
has been left out of our thinking, is the 
thinker himself. 

The truth of our world, of ourselves and 
of our unseen relations comes to us in per- 
sonality and the forms of personality. This 
is my subject,— the personality of truth. I 
propose to consider the subject in the order 
suggested. 

The truth of our world is that which 
seems most accessible to us. We are in 
material relations with it, we can prove it 
through our bodily senses, and in order to 
live are compelled by experience to learn 
something of its nature. The more we 
know of its phenomena, the wealthier and 
easier becomes our physical being. It seems 
altogether a world objective to us and all 
the truth which material science has given 
us seems to be impersonal truth. Observa- 
tion of external phenomena is the absorb- 
ing purpose of all the physical sciences. 
The result has been this "wonderful cen- 
tury" of material progress. The internal 
process by which the external phenomena 
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have been perceived and applied has not 
been proportionately considered. The 
scientific mind has become so absorbed in 
the study of things outside of itself that 
nothing seems real but that which may be 
verified by sensible experience. Now the 
fact is that the truth of our world, as we 
know it, is not impersonal truth. It not 
only comes to us in personality, but per- 
sonalized. All that we know of material 
phenomena has certainly come to us in per- 
sonality. There is no possibility of evad- 
ing or getting behind this fact. I do not 
attempt to define personality because I must 
get outside of myself to do it, and person- 
ality—it is I, myself! The abstract ques- 
tions of its nature and reality have been ex- 
haustively discussed and we must assume 
as axiomatic that personality is fundamental 
to all knowledge. To mix it up with our 
bodies, so that it becomes an irresponsible 
material product, is a notion repudiated by 
the indignant common sense and conscious- 
ness of every man who is not an absorbed 
specialist. We say with Mr. Froude " what 
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the thing is which we call ourselves we 
know not. ... it is nothing to me how 
the Maker of me has been pleased to con- 
struct the organized substance which I call 
my body. It is mine, it is not me" The 
denial of the "me" is the denial of the pos- 
sibility of all knowledge. No thought is 
thinkable which does not assume one who 
thinks. If one who thinks denies that there 
is such an entity as one who thinks, then 
what is his denial worth? He is by his 
own confession a nonentity. He saws off 
the limb between himself and the tree, with 
disastrous consequences. I must assume 
my own self-conscious being, whatever 
may be its limitations, as the only conceiv- 
able standing ground for knowledge. 

Now in and through this personality the 
truth of our world comes to us. It seems 
too obvious a fact to need mention, that the 
large majority of intelligent and even edu- 
cated men and women know the presumed 
facts of nature only through persons. We 
need however to be reminded of it because 
it has an important bearing upon higher 
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truths, which many of the same intelligent 
and educated people doubt. They do not 
realize how largely belief in authority, and 
the " anthropomorphic, " enter into their 
culture. We all accept, and think in, the 
faith that the earth moves round the sun; 
but how many of us could give a reason 
for the faith that we have? Our senses 
seem to contradict our faith. We are con- 
stantly talking about sunrise and sunset. 
The law of gravitation, the law of the con- 
servation of energy, the hypothesis of evo- 
lution are accepted as revelations through 
persons, of some of the truths of our world. 
They are not apparent to the average ob- 
server. They are accepted upon authority, 
and, if they have practical applications, 
proved in the useful arts. What indeed is 
education but the leading out of the mind 
through the interaction of personalities? 
The marked difference between physical 
man and other animals is in the fact that he 
is not tumbled into the world to be devel- 
oped by the hard experiences of bruising, 
burning, cutting or starving— experiences 
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through which the baby-life would be de- 
stroyed if it were so precocious as to de- 
spise authority— but through personality. 
The dawning of consciousness in a baby is 
that moment when the fond mother says 
"See how he notices." He distinguishes 
objects; but the object which is first brought 
to his notice by the very position in which 
he clings to the breast is the mother's face. 
The prolonging of infancy, as John Fiske 
has shown, is a fact of unique importance 
in the evolution of humanity. " In man, 
with his prolonged and costly infancy, pa- 
rental care reaches its highest development 
and concentration in rearing children one 
by one." 1 The human baby is born into 
watchful love and care. It learns the truth 
of things and it learns to discriminate, by 
teaching. Parental authority moved by 
parental love is its home. All that it may 
know of the material world into which it 
is born is realized not by sense perceptions 
merely, but through the personality of its 
natural care-takers. 

1 Through Nature to God, p. 119. 
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But I mean something more by the per- 
sonality of the truth of our world than the 
obvious fact that it comes to us through 
persons. I mean that it comes to us per- 
sonali^ed. Take, for example, the law of 
gravitation. The law as formulated by 
Newton is, that 11 every particle of matter 
in the universe attracts every other particle, 
with a force directly proportioned to the 
mass of the attracting particle, and inversely 
to the square of the distance between 
them." This is apparently a hard mathe- 
matical statement of an order and relations 
in nature, which he had conceived as pos- 
sible and verified through his processes of 
reasoning and observation. It is Newton's 
law. It comes to us and could only be 
brought within the field of our mental vi- 
sion, through that materializing of thought 
which we call language. But within this 
language there is the splendid conception as 
it originally flashed upon Newton. When 
asked how he made his discoveries, he re- 
plied "I keep the subject of my inquiry 
constantly before me and wait till the first 
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dawning opens gradually, by little and 
little, into a full clear light." "If gravity 
reaches to the tops of the highest mountains, 
why not as high as the moon ? " This was 
the original suggestion out of which he 
evolved a new and grand conception of the 
order and relations of the worlds in space. 
He was thinking of an unknown impersonal 
force. He assumed it, but he had to put 
into it the rationality of his own personal 
consciousness before it could become truth 
for him or for other men. His imagination 
constructed the whole theory so that it was 
present to his mind as if he had contrived 
it. It was in fact a mental creation evolved 
out of the abstract nebulosities of the in- 
finite unknown into the firmament of reali- 
ties. If we try to make intelligible the 
phenomena of the external world, otherwise 
than in the terms and forms of the human 
mind, we are back in the chaos of ignorance. 
We necessarily assume a mind akin to our 
own in all that we intelligently conceive and 
express of its truth. We talk about force, re- 
lations, adjustments, contrivances and laws, 
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just as if there were a person like ourselves 
administering the universe. Some of our 
scientific teachers, conscious of this neces- 
sary personalizing of human thought, try 
hard to avoid it by inventing abstract, im- 
personal phrases. But it is worthy of note, 
that in exact proportion as these phrases do 
avoid it, they are inadequate to interpret 
the facts. Mr. Herbert Spencer gives us a 
definition of Evolution, coherent doubtless 
to his philosophic mind; but he is wise 
after the event. What light would Charles 
Darwin have thrown upon the theory which 
he at least originated, had he formulated it 
in these words: "Evolution is an inte- 
gration of matter and concomitant dissipa- 
tion of motion; during which the matter 
passes from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity, to a definite coherent heterogene- 
ity; and during which the retained motion 
undergoes a parallel transformation." It is 
amusing, however, to observe that this, like 
many other statements meant to be abstract, 
only covers the personal forms under com- 
pound Greek and Latin words. Reduced 
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to simple English, they are in their last 
analysis just as anthropomorphic as Charles 
Darwin. Mr. Darwin was profuse in his 
use of natural analogies to make clear his 
thought. The definition of his general con- 
ception given in the "Origin of Species" is 
actually poetic in its suggestive language. 
n There is a grandeur," he writes, " in this 
view of life, with its several powers, hav- 
ing been originally breathed into a few 
forms or into one; and that, whilst this 
planet has gone cycling on according to the 
fixed law of gravity, from so simple a be- 
ginning, endless forms most beautiful and 
most wonderful have been, and are being 
evolved." The theory of development is 
saturated throughout with the ideas of util- 
ity, fitness, and adaptation as the governing 
principles and causes of the harmony of na- 
ture. 

But the language, it is said, is purely 
metaphorical ; but why metaphorical, if the 
theory could otherwise be more intelligibly 
expressed ? All language is in a large meas- 
ure and essentially metaphorical. It is a 
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necessity of our physical relations. It may 
as reasonably be objected that the terms of 
Newton's law are purely mathematical. No 
one will contend that for this reason there 
is any weakness in the definition; but math- 
ematical terms are symbols. The symbols 
defined to Newton's own mind and con- 
veyed to other minds capable of grasping 
them, the truth of a sublime order in the 
universe. Mr. Darwin's language was more 
than the language of metaphor. It was the 
language of analogy. "Seeing in the meth- 
ods pursued in nature a constant embodi- 
ment of his own intellectual conceptions, 
and a close analogy with the methods 
which his own mind recognizes as con- 
trivance, he rightly uses the forms of ex- 
pression which convey the work of mind." 1 
He did not intend to convey any such idea, 
but he had to do it by the necessities of his x 
own mental constitution. He was simply 
seeking to verify a conceived order and re- 
lation in the physical world. But in order 
to do it, and make it clear to himself and 

1 Argyll, Unity of Nature. 
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others, he had to personalize the concep- 
tion. His own account of the mental proc- 
ess by which he worked out the theory of 
natural selection, is a curious illustration of 
this fact "It is wonderful," he writes in 
a letter to Dr. Asa Gray, 1 "what the prin- 
ciple of selection by man, that is, the pick- 
ing out of individuals with any desired 
quality, and breeding from them, and again 
picking out, can do. Even breeders have 
been astonished at their own results. They 
can act on differences inappreciable to an 
uneducated eye. . . . Now, suppose there 
was a being who did not judge by mere ex- 
ternal appearance, but could study the whole 
internal organization— who should go on 
selecting for one end during millions of 
generations, who will say what he might 
not effect! ... I think it can be shown 
that there is such an unerring, or Natural Se- 
lection (the title of my book) which selects 
exclusively for the good of each organic 
being." 

Now could there be a clearer case of 

1 Life of Charles Darwin, Vol. I., p. 479. 
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reading the personal human mind into na- 
ture and expecting to find a correspond- 
ence there which should verify its theory ? 
I shall have something to say about that 
large word, which is so terrifying to many 
cultured minds — anthropomorphism — in an- 
other connection. But a more admirable 
illustration of it can scarcely be found than 
the method which Mr. Darwin employed of 
putting a human personality into the im- 
personal unknown, in order to realize his 
thought. This is anthropomorphism. It is 
simply the necessary and inevitable person- 
alizing of physical truth. All science is 
discredited if there is no reality in the anal- 
ogies by which the human mind translates 
the physical world. If science is the inter- 
pretation of nature, how can it possibly 
interpret, except in terms of the human 
mind? The only knowledge possible for 
us is the knowledge of relations. The ma- 
terial relations can be tested because we are 
in sensible physical contact with them. We 
know and may prove in a hundred prac- 
tical ways that there is reality in the dis- 
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closures of science. But why should the 
student of nature read himself into it, and 
find in correspondence with his own con- 
ceptions, their verification, and then repudi- 
ate as "anthropomorphic" the wider in- 
duction which finds in the correspondence 
suggestions of spiritual kinship with a su- 
preme mind ? If " anthropomorphism " 
means putting mind into apparently im- 
personal phenomena, this is precisely that 
which science does. The whole process is 
a mental process which assumes thought 
in the universe and so makes it rational 
and conceivable. The consistent Natural- 
ist however does not push beyond phys- 
ical phenomena. He assumes necessarily 
though perhaps unconsciously, mind, in 
order to realize to himself and make real 
to us his conclusions, but he does not ask 
what this assumption means. The ques- 
tion belongs to the province of the super- 
sensual. 

It is interesting, however, to note that our 
later and mature naturalists are beginning 
to perceive that they must take account of 
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this assumption in their further observations 
of nature. It is related to the deeper spirit- 
ual mysteries of the unseen universe which 
are coming into view. Dr. Shaler in his 
" Interpretation of nature " makes this state- 
ment, "Naturalists are being step by step 
driven to hypothecate the presence in the 
universe of conditions which are best ex- 
plained by the supposition that the direc- 
tion of affairs is in the control of something 
like our own intelligence." Dr. Shaler has 
no theological bias. His statement is the 
calm, cold result of years of observation 
and experiment. Mind is assumed, like 
our own, and experiment finds a correspond- 
ence out there in the mysterious unknown 
— what does it mean ? 

This question brings us to the considera- 
tion of that truth which is larger than the 
so-called nature, which has been so habitu- 
ally and narrowly personified. I mean the 
truth of our own personality in which we 
personalize the truth of our world, and 
through the correspondence of our mental 
conceptions with the hidden wisdom, think 
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our way into some remote ancestral 
thought. 

It has often happened that the acute 
thinkers of ancient time in their unverified 
conceptions anticipated the results of mod- 
ern science. There is a conception in a 
very old Book, which the theory of Evolu- 
tion in its ultimate and complete verifica- 
tion may also verify. It is in the words of 
the ' 'first Book of Moses commonly called 
Genesis ": " and God said, let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness, and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. And God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them." 



II. 

Personality and the Truth of Ourselves. 
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II. 

PERSONALITY AND THE TRUTH OF OURSELVES. 

The truth of the world outside of us, 
comes to us in personality and personalized. 
What then is the truth of the personality it- 
self ? It is something that we must know di- 
rectly in ourselves. It is the deepest of mys- 
teries and yet there is nothing more certain 
than the truth of ourselves. I do not know 
what "I am," but I know that "I am." 
We must say of the self, as St. Augustine 
answered to the question, What is time ? 
" If not asked, I know, but attempting to 
explain, I know not." I know that I am 
because I know it. It is so involved in my 
being and knowing that I cannot help 
knowing. It is " I " and this self-conscious- 
ness is the fundamental certainty upon 
which all knowledge rests. I am embar- 
rassed by all that I have read about " per- 
sonality " because it analyzes where analysis 

spoils the unity and spirituality of the "ego." 

35 
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It is like parsing a poem. When we have 
resolved it into subject and predicate, verb, 
adjective, adverb and the constructive rela- 
tions, we have lost the poem. The person- 
ality is a direct experience. It may be veri- 
fied by each thinking man or woman. I 
can only express it by using the first person 
singular. I know that I am. I know that 
I am identically the same "I" that I was 
when I began to be conscious of myself 
more than fifty years ago. I am conscious 
when I compare a daguerreotype of the 
boy, eight years old, with myself in the 
looking-glass to-day, of the changes which 
have passed upon the body. My body 
must, according to the physiologists, have 
been converted into new substance eight 
times since I was born, but I am the same 
individual consciousness or person. I know 
changes of relation. Father, mother, 
brothers, children have passed away. They 
have left much, with their various influ- 
ences, which I cannot define. I am con- 
scious of repelling and overcoming with a 
determined will certain influences, inherited 
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perhaps but not permanent, because I have a 
determining power which can break their 
spell, and set in motion other influences. I 
know that my body and its appetites are 
objective to me. The body is mine, not 
me. The power of mind over body is a 
fact illustrated by innumerable experiences. 
I know that if I live in those moral relations 
which are possible for me, I can, as the 
Apostle Paul expresses it, "keep under my 
body and bring it into subjection." I know 
a moral sense which vibrates to some voice 
exterior to me just as certainly as the ear 
vibrates to waves of sound. I know that I 
have been acquiring a spiritual form, dis- 
tinctive, individual, and showing itself in 
my words and deeds, which we call char- 
acter. It is the man in his own unconscious 
spiritual essence and effluence. I know 
that in my moral being or character, I am a 
better or worse self now than when I was 
a child. I know that my knowledge of 
things and persons through books, personal 
experience and observation, has deepened. 
I know therefore that tastes, opinions, judg- 
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ments, affections, determined by acquaint- 
ance with their objects or perhaps warped 
by absorption in them, have changed. I 
know that through those highly developed 
organs, the eye and the ear, I have not only 
observed, heard and learned, but enjoyed. 
Music, poetry, beauty in God's earth and in 
art, and the pleasures of social converse, 
come to me through them. But it is "I" 
sitting within, who feels and interprets all. 
I can sit alone and close my eyes, and in 
literal ' ' absent-mindedness*' hear nothing, 
and think dear faces, fair scenes, and en- 
rapturing harmonies. I know that I am 
exclusive in my personality so that I may 
be, and essentially always am, impervious 
to other personalities, — " impervious," it has 
been said, "in a fashion of which the im- 
penetrability of matter is a faint analogue." 
But I am conscious also of incompleteness 
alone. I desire and must have for the com- 
pletion of my being, sympathetic associa- 
tion with other selves. I know that through 
all the relations of time, the wealth of liv- 
ing is in the sympathetic, the aesthetic, the 
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ethical and the emotional. Even through 
the most harrowing emotional experiences, 
we realize that — 

« >Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all." 

I know that in all the affections of time, 
there is a persistent personality which the 
physical changes do not touch. Friends never 
grow old. They may be parted for long 
years, but when they meet and look into each 
other's faces, the grey hair and the wrin- 
kles, and the faded beauty, do not hide the 
identity. It is the same dear old friend. I 
know that in my deepest, loneliest self I 
may be arraigned at the judgment bar of 
conscience and feel shame and remorse for 
words, deeds and thoughts which memory, 
as in a lightning flash over the whole land- 
scape of a life, reveals. 1 could not so 
judge myself, if I were not consciously one 
being in all the life of the past. I could not 
be held morally responsible for a crime in 
the past if the " I " of to-day is not identical 
with the "1" of yesterday. An acute 
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thinker said that "I" means "he" who 
previously had such and such an experi- 
ence. If that were strictly so, "I" of to- 
day am not responsible for what "he" of 
yesterday did. " I " am never " he " to my- 
self, but " I " all the time yesterday, to-day, 
and perhaps forever. I could not hope if I 
were not consciously one being. I could 
not know the affections of family and 
friendship if I and the other personalities 
were constantly changing entities. It is in 
the persistence of my personality that I know 
anything, or can reason anything. Take 
the mind of Copernicus, in illustration of a 
fact so important. His theory was forty 
years in coming to the birth. Now if he 
was not the identical Copernicus at the end 
of his life that he was at the beginning, 
how did his thought grow into the system 
which we know to-day? If he was iden- 
tical with the changing body, and his 
thoughts a series of brain impressions upon 
a constantly changing brain, who connected 
the series ? Who closed the circuit in that 
battery of brain energy, and flashed out the 
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light of the Copernican system ? Coperni- 
cus was simply a name for constantly 
changing matter, but how could he ever 
have realized a conception involving obser- 
vation, calculation, reasoning, comparison 
over a long reach of time backward and 
forward? No other self could have done 
it, for every other self, not having continu- 
ity of self, was under the same disability. 
In the mysterious unity of memory the ob- 
served facts were constantly recollected and 
kept vividly present. But present to what ? 
Why, present to the identical Copernicus 
who was one being through all the induc- 
tion, and by virtue of his conscious personal 
unity with all that he observed, was Coper- 
nicus! 

The truth of ourselves is fundamentally, 
that I who see and hear and think and feel, 
am the one continuous self, in whom life 
has its unity. That which I see, hear, think 
and feel, changes and passes away, but I 
persist. This self is consciously a moral, 
reasoning, self-determining, and social self. 

Now I know very well that this truth of 
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ourselves which we know in ourselves as 
our very being, is challenged at every point. 
The scientific mind, eager to test every- 
thing, puts itself under the microscope. 
The curious fact to a calm observer is, that 
the minds which tell us that we are mech- 
anism, in the very process of thinking it, 
prove to common sense that they are not 
mechanism. They are outside of it, or they 
could not think it. The young medical 
student looks down into that wonderful 
grey substance of the brain and concludes 
that all the potencies of life are there. 
"Thought is a function of the brain." He 
can describe the process. " When we have, 
as we say, an idea, what happens inside of 
us is probably something like this. The 
neural current of molecular change passes 
up the nerves, and through the ganglia 
reaches at last the cortical cells; when it 
reaches the cortical cells, it finds a set of mol- 
ecules which are not so accustomed to this 
special change. The current encounters re- 
sistance, and in overcoming this resistance it 
causes the cells to glow. The white heating 
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of the cells we call consciousness. Concious- 
ness, in short, is probably nerve glow/' 1 I 
am not qualified to discuss such statements 
as these. If the meaning is that the brain is 
the organ of our conscious personality, 1 
can understand it. But if I am to under- 
stand that our personality is the product of 
a material brain, then I am face to face with 
a sort of walking electric light that thinks 
itself. It would be easy to reduce such 
statements to an absurdity ; but I am con- 
cerned only with the fact that the thinker is 
constantly eluding the thought, and when 
the thought seems to have refined away the 
thinker, there he is on the other side, ob- 
serving and telling us all about the nerve 
glow. " Nothing certainly in the human 
mind is more wonderful than this — that it 
is conscious of its own limitations. Such 
consciousness would be impossible if these 
limitations were in their nature absolute. 
The bars which we feel so much, and 
against which we so often beat in vain, are 

1 Percival Lowell quoted in Dr. James on Immortal- 
ity, Appendix. 
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bars which could not be felt at all unless 
there were something in us which seeks a 
wider scope. It is as if these bars were a 
limit of opportunity rather than a boundary 
of power." 1 It is interesting to note that 
some of our latest and best thought in psy- 
chological physiology shows the entire rea- 
sonableness of the Duke of Argyll's sug- 
gestion that our bodies "maybe limits of 
opportunity rather than boundaries of 
power." 

It has not been concluded by science, as 
some frantic writers have proclaimed, that 
we are mere automatic machines determined 
like clock-work, and therefore the notion of 
self-conscious personality, (the very soul of 
which is the self-determining power called 
will, free, and involving necessarily the 
sense of moral responsibility) is the illusion 
of a lively imagination. Unhappily this 
fatalistic doctrine has crept into fiction. 
The average superficial reader imbibes it 
and supposes it to be the latest science. 
The sceptic and the sensual are ready 

1 Argyll Unity of Nature. 
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enough to use it for their purposes. But 
the claim that the doctrine of determinism, 
—the annihilation of our conscious freedom 
of will and moral responsibility — has been 
finally demonstrated either by physiological, 
psychological, or metaphysical argument, is 
simply not true. The reverse is rather the 
truth. The careful thought of earnest stu- 
dents finds itself far away from any such 
conclusion and seems to have some dawn- 
ing consciousness that the spiritual is after 
all the real. I need not quote authorities. 
They have been admirably reviewed by Dr. 
Van Dyke in his "Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt" and the valuable appendix. He 
sums up the results of his study in these 
words: "The support which modern 
science is supposed to give to the theory of 
determinism turns out upon closer examina- 
tion to be altogether illusory. The soundest 
and most careful investigators utterly decline 
to commit themselves to that metaphysical 
dogma or to bind out science as a maid of all 
work in the service of fatalistic theology." 
The suggestion of the Duke of Argyll 
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from which I have parenthetically digressed, 
reappears in the psycho-physiological form 
of Schiller's thought in the " Riddles of the 
Sphinx." This book is quoted as authority 
by Professor William James of Harvard, 
himself a high and safe authority. "Mat- 
ter," says Schiller, "is an admirably calcu- 
lated machinery for regulating, limiting, and 
restraining the consciousness which it en- 
cases. ... If the material encasement be 
coarse and simple, as in the lower organisms, 
it permits only a little intelligence to permeate 
through it; if it is delicate and complex, it 
leaves more pores and exits, as it were, for 
the manifestations of consciousness. . . . 
On this analogy, then, we may say that the 
lower animals are still entranced in the lower 
stage of brute lethargy, while we have 
passed into the higher phase of somnam- 
bulism, which already permits us strange 
glimpses of a lucidity that divines the reali- 
ties of a transcendent world. And this 
gives the final answer to Materialism : it con- 
sists in showing in detail . . . that Material- 
ism is a hysteron proteron, a putting of the 
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cart before the horse, which may be recti- 
fied by just inverting the connection be- 
tween Matter and Consciousness. Matter 
is not that which produces Consciousness, 
but that which limits it, and confines its in- 
tensity within certain limits. This explana- 
tion admits the connection of Matter and 
Consciousness, but contends that the course 
of interpretation must proceed in the con- 
trary direction. Thus it will fit the facts 
alleged in favor of Materialism equally well, 
besides enabling us to understand facts 
which Materialism rejected as 'supernat- 
ural.' It explains the lower by the higher, 
Matter by Spirit, instead of vice versa, and 
thereby attains to an explanation which is 
ultimately tenable, instead of one which is 
ultimately absurd." Dr. James himself 
gives us the latest word of Psychology in 
its relation to the truth of our self-conscious, 
self-determining personality. 1 "The last 
word of psychology here is ignorance, for 
the 'forces' engaged are certainly too deli- 
cate and numerous to be followed in detail. 

» William James, Psychology, Vol. I., p. 454, 
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Meanwhile, in view of the strange arrogance 
with which the wildest materialistic specu- 
lations persist in calling themselves 
'science,' it is well to recall just what the 
reasoning is, by which the effect-theory of 
attention is confirmed. It is an argument 
from analogy, drawn from rivers, reflex 
actions, and other material phenomena 
where no consciousness appears to exist at 
all, and extended to cases where conscious- 
ness seems the phenomenon's essential fea- 
ture. The consciousness doesn't count, 
these reasoners say; it doesn't exist for 
science, it is nil; you mustn't think about it 
at all. The intensely reckless character of 
all this needs no comment. It is making 
the mechanical theory true ' per fas aut nefas.' 
For the sake of that theory we make induc- 
tions from phenomena to others that are 
startingly unlike them ; and we assume that 
a complication which Nature has introduced 
(the presence of feeling and of effort, 
namely) is not worthy of scientific recogni- 
tion at all. Such conduct may conceivably 
be wise, though I doubt it; but scientific, 
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as contrasted with metaphysical, it cannot 
seriously be called.'' 

We find then that the authorities in psy- 
cho-physiological study leave unsolved the 
problem of ourselves. We can know it 
only in our own self-consciousness. It 
must be ever so, because any analysis which 
may be made of it, whether in terms of mat- 
ter or mind, pre-supposes a mind analyzing. 
I am as certain that the man who studies un- 
der his microscope the grey substance of the 
brain cannot find himself or me there, as I am 
that the spirit-moving harmonies of Handel's 
Largo cannot be found by taking my organ 
to pieces. Philosophy, ancient and modern, 
almost without a dissenting voice, affirms 
and assumes the spiritual self. The moral 
stamp which Kant gave to the philosophic 
thought of his age, has persisted through all 
philosophy since then, so that the dignity 
of man as a moral being in moral relations, 
is made prominent. Philosophy in its best 
thought is ethical and spiritual. What 
Kant failed to reach in the domain of the 
pure reason, he attained through the "prac- 
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tical or moral reason." " Two things," he 
wrote, "fill my soul with an admiration 
and a veneration, ever new and ever in- 
creasing: the starry heavens above me, and 
the moral law within me. While the first 
(the sight of the heavens) annihilates my 
personal importance, the second (the fact 
of the moral law) raises to the infinite the 
worth of my personality; since that law 
manifests in me the existence of a life 
completely independent of my animal life 
and of the world of sense." 

I have avowed from the beginning that I 
am only an outside observer of the con- 
structive work in its general outlines, which 
Science and Philosophy have unveiled to us. 
I must therefore be pardoned for burdening 
these pages with quotations, which neces- 
sarily enter into the work of a reviewer. 
But the one point observed is the essential 
reality of our human personality and its 
central harmonizing relation to all other 
truth. The absorbing attention which has 
been given by many minds to the investi- 
gation of physical phenomena during the 
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last half century, the increased facilities for 
these studies, the charm and often practical 
results of the study, have naturally tended 
to materialize the mind. Some of them 
have almost become monomaniacs in their 
self-devotion to certain specialties, others 
have overflowed into wild conjectures, 
which have impaired the confidence which 
we used to have in science as exact. The 
well poised minds have felt and seen the 
danger of this tendency. One of them 
who has lived long enough to have some 
breadth of outlook, speaking from the Geol- 
ogist's point of view, says, "The men of 
science have become conscious of the fact 
that they, too, have to explore the darkness 
if they would seek the answer of all their 
larger questions. Year by year the natural- 
ists have learned to distrust their right to as- 
sert that there is no soul because they cannot 
find it with a knife, or to deny its immortal- 
ity. Gradually it has been forced upon them 
that they too have to assume the intangible 
if they would take any firm steps in explain- 
ing the series of facts with which they have 
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to deal. In face of the facts of descent, the 
most pragmatic naturalist is sure to learn 
some caution in his criticism of philosophers 
and theologians." Similar testimony is 
coming from calm, strong minds in every 
department of scientific thought. The 
wider vistas which are opening in the light 
of the probable truth of the Evolution 
hypothesis are bringing thoughtful men to 
realize that the greatest mystery of all is 
Man. He is not so easily accounted for 
along the lines of development as appeared 
at first. He is there, but according to the 
evolutionist something phenomenal seems 
to have happened in the process of his de- 
velopment. " There came," writes John 
Fiske, "a wonderful moment, silent and 
unnoticed— even as the day of the Lord 
which cometh as a thief in the night— at* 
which psychical changes began to be of* 
more use than physical changes to the brute 
ancestor of man." That " wonderful mo- 
ment " means and includes much in its sug- 
gestions. In the light of the most recent 
science it appears that there is a "very 
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trenchant division between our own kind 
and our kindred among the higher apes." 
The difference we are told appears in man's 
curious emancipation from the dominance 
of his body. He alone with an unchanged 
frame is enabled to undergo enormous al- 
terations in the measure of his intellectual 
power, and to accomplish these changes at 
a rate which in a geologic sense is exceed- 
ing swift. It is hardly too much to say 
that the measure of advance in mental 
power which has been attained in human 
kind, and won in a few thousand years, ex- 
ceeds all which was accomplished in the 
tens of thousands of species through which 
our life h^s p^sed in' its advance to the es- 
tate of mm. . Thte naturalist is compelled 
to admit t^at there 49 nothing rnlbe; history 
of life up to the- level of tr/an, which has 
met his view, in any way calculated to ex- 
plain the psychic freedom of our species— 
or the ease with which the mental powers 
advance while the bodily parts undergo no 
attendant change. 1 Add to this testimony 

» See Shaler, Interpretation of Nature. 
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of geology, the further fact that man is 
changing the face of the earth, harnessing 
its forces, cutting down, building up, forc- 
ing natural processes, piercing to the stars 
with his telescope and down to the atoms 
with his microscope, and it must be ad- 
mitted that there is something in him larger 
than and yet inclusive of the nature which 
has been so habitually personified and in the 
deification of which we have more or less 
lost the truth of ourselves. No truth of our 
world is the whole truth which does not 
include the whole man. He is not brain 
and body merely but the person, who puts, 
if you choose, glow into the one and move- 
ment into the jfth'ejK 

It is curious to observe In some of the 
great scientific minds now the larger truth 
of the man's own personality appears, un- 
consciously to himself, overflowing and 
surrounding his specialities. We have two 
conspicuous examples in the lives of Huxley 
and Charles Darwin. I choose them again 
because they are the great names in the 
new thought of the nineteenth century. 
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Huxley has been known as the great ag- 
nostic because he avowed that for the im- 
prover of natural knowledge — "scepticism 
is the highest of duties; blind faith the one 
unpardonable sin," and that "the man of 
science has learned to believe in justification 
not by faith but by verification/' But Mr. 
Huxley, as he often and eagerly proclaimed, 
was neither materialist nor atheist. In a 
certain well-known essay, he describes hu- 
man life as something like a great game of 
chess between men and a hidden player 
who always plays on the same rules, but 
who leaves men to find out by the use of 
their own wits (he admits that men have 
wits) what those rules are. "The chess- 
board is the world, the pieces are the phe- 
nomena of the universe, the rules of the 
game are what we call the laws of nature. 
The player on the other side is hidden from 
us. We know that his play is always fair, 
just and patient." — "My metaphor," he 
writes, "will remind some of you of the 
famous picture in which Retzsch has de- 
picted Satan playing at chess with man for 
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his soul. Substitute for the mocking fiend 
in that picture, a calm, strong angel, who 
is playing for love, as we would say, and 
would rather lose than win, and I should 
accept it as an image of human life." 1 
How could Professor Huxley, consistently 
with the gospel of verification, know that 
his opponent was "always fair, just and 
patient " ? What can be less like the hard 
automatism of agnosticism than the con- 
ception of a calm, strong angel playing for 
love, and who would rather lose than win ? 
It is a clear case of the faith of the heart 
which justifies without verification. His 
whole personality was larger than his logic, 
and unconsciously appears in this and many 
other associations and acts of his life. He 
accepted Darwin's theory of the struggle 
for life, but the portentous fact appalled 
him. His own ethical nature revolted at 
the "moral indifference of nature," the 
"unfathomable in the nature of things," 
"the continual free fight." "The human 

> Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought, Hut- 
tony p. 103. 
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species/* he says, "like others, plashed and 
floundered amid the general stream of evo- 
lution, keeping its head above water as it 
best might, and thinking neither of whence 
nor whither." But Mr. Huxley was a part 
of this nature. How was it that he revolted 
against it, and introduced to reconcile his 
heart with his logic, an ethical process the 
end of which is the survival of those who 
are ethically the best ? Here again was the 
real personality showing itself greater than 
the specialist. 

The case of Charles Darwin is very inter- 
esting because he tells us artlessly in his 
own words how conscious he is of losing 
something of a larger being in absorption 
by his special studies. Up to the age of 
♦ thirty he had enjoyed poetry, music, pic- 
tures and fine scenery. But in the later 
years, he grieves that he had lost these 
tastes. "My mind," he writes, "seems 
to have become a kind of machine for 
grinding general laws out of large collec- 
tions of facts, but why this should have 
caused the atrophy of that part of the brain 
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alone, on which the higher tastes depend, I 
cannot conceive, ... if I had to live my 
life again, 1 would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music at 
least once every week.— The loss of these 
tastes is a loss of happiness and may pos- 
sibly be injurious to the intellect and more 
probably to the moral character by enfee- 
bling the emotional part of our nature." 1 
In a letter of 1867 to Sir J. D. Hooker, he 
writes, "1 am glad you were at the 'Mes- 
siah/ it is the one thing I should like to 
hear again, but I dare say I should find my 
soul too dried up to appreciate it as in old 
days and then I should feel very flat, for it is 
a horrid bore to feel as I constantly do, that 
I am a withered leaf for every subject ex- 
cept Science. It sometimes makes me 
hate science, though God knows I ought to 
be thankful for such a perennial interest 
which makes me forget for some hours 
every day my accursed stomach." Here is 
a whole personality, expressed in terms of 

1 Charles Darwin, Life and Letters, Vol. I., pp. 81, 
285. 
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a life which consciously includes stomach, 
mind and soull Mr. Darwin, in another 
place, fears that in devotion to his special 
work he is becoming a monomaniac. The 
life and letters are luminous through all the 
technical surface specialties of the origin of 
species, with the noble spirit of the man. 
This spirit stands out sadly brooding over 
the possible truth of its own self-annihilat- 
ing conception, in words written to the au- 
thor of the "Creed of Science." "Never- 
theless you have expressed my inward con- 
viction, — that the universe is not the result 
of chance. But then with me the horrid 
doubt always arises whether the convictions 
of man's mind which has been developed 
from the mind of the lower animals are of 
any value or at all trustworthy. Would 
any one trust in the convictions of a 
monkey's mind, if there be any convictions 
in such a mind?" 1 

Now, think of a self-conscious, reason- 
ing, discriminating spirit like that of Dar- 
win, conceiving that his own thought and 

1 Life and Letters, Vol. I., p. 284, and Vol. II., p. 273. 
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all other thought might possibly not be 
trustworthy because we are evolved from 
monkeys! Why was the doubt horrid if 
not that there was something in him as in 
Huxley which recoiled from such a con- 
clusion ? His spirit instinctively repudiated 
it as not covering the whole truth of man. 
— Physically, it may be true, but spiritu- 
ally, man is larger than that truth. What- 
ever then we may be physically, and how- 
ever that which we know in our self-con- 
scious personalities may be bound up with 
our bodies, the largest truth for us is the 
truth of ourselves. Our wisdom is to enter 
into the wealth of it, and dare to realize its 
suggestions. We need not fear the mate- 
rialists, who tell us that our moral impulses, 
which have created noble lives and re- 
deemed human history in persons who 
have dared to do the right through pain 
and death, are all illusory. We can only 
realize the supreme truth of our being, 
through a perception of those moral rela- 
tions which our moral sense reveals to us. 
Our element is in some moral law outside 
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of our known self, just as the element 
of our physical well-being is in conformity 
to natural law. The one leads up to and 
suggests the other. The Eternal right, 
wherever that may be, is our element, and 
it includes the Eternal love. This was the 
fundamental conception of Kant's thought 
and it is the radiating centre of our human 
consciousness. We are in a present scheme 
of things. The widest horizon that we can 
command is from that loftiest summit of 
being, our own self-conscious personality. 
We may be moving within one circle of 
infinitely outcircling circles, but within our 
sphere we are free. This is the dignity of 
our manhood, that we may be free lances 
for truth and right, chivalric in all that is 
pure and true for God and humanity. The 
determinism which some men chose for 
themselves is simply moral and intellectual 
suicide. They themselves determine that 
they are determined and so prove that there 
is choice in their deliberate burial of all that 
might be for them under the sun of our 
present existence. 
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We need not fear then the cavilers, who, 
like Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee in the 
Child's Story of "Alice Through the Look- 
ing-Glass," tell us, as they point to nature 
(the slumbering Red-King of the Story), 
"Why, you're only a sort of thing in his 
dream ! " 

" ' If that there King was to wake/ added 
Tweedle-dum, 'you'd go out— bang!— just 
like a candle!' 

'I shouldn't,' Alice exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. ' Besides, if I'm only a sort of 
thing in his dream, what are you, I should 
like to know ? ' 

'Ditto,' said Tweedle-dum. 'Ditto, 
ditto,' cried Tweedle-dee. 'Hush,' said 
Alice. * You'll be waking him.' 

'Well, it's no use your talking about 
waking him,' said Tweedle-dum, 'when 
you're only one of the things in his dream. 
You know very well you're not real.' 

'I am real,' said Alice, and began to cry. 

' You won't make yourself a bit realler by 
crying,' Tweedle-dee remarked. 'There's 
nothing to cry about.' 'If I wasn't real,' 
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Alice said, half laughing through her tears, 
it all seemed so ridiculous, ' I shouldn't be 
able to cry.' 

'I hope you don't suppose those are 
real tears ? ' Tweedle-dum interrupted in a 
tone of great contempt. 

'I know they're talking nonsense/ Alice 
thought to herself, ' and it's foolish to cry 
about it.' So she brushed away her tears 
and went on as cheerfully as she could." 

There is sound philosophy in this dream 
story. Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee in 
their latest observations and discussions are 
reaching the conclusion that what we call a 
physical world, is not a physical world, at 
all. The very term "material world," we 
are told, is a misnomer. The world is a 
spiritual world, merely employing "matter" 
for its manifestations. We are then all in 
a dream together! We may and ought to 
dream out and up to the highest that we 
can conceive. I had rather trust the poet 
than the physicist unless the physicist is 
large enough in his personality to be also 
philosopher and poet. The whole truth of 
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ourselves must include duty, feeling, faiths, 
loves, music, art, the beauty of rainbow 
and sunset with ail the glowing aspirations 
they excite, poetry, and religion to crown 
and complete all. Time would fail me to 
pursue the suggestions. They are well 
expressed by one, who, soliloquizing in 
the Poet's Corner of Westminster Abbey, 
wrote: — 

" Should there come that threatened day, 
When creeds shall fade and faith decay, 

And worship shall have ceased, 
Then, when all formal guides shall fail, 
Mankind will in the Poet hail 

A prophet and a priest 

" He will instruct us still to strain 
Toward something to redress our pain, 

And elevate our joy ; 
Something responding to that sense 
Of restlessness that calls us hence, 

And makes existence cloy. 

" What though commandment, dogma, 
One after one, shall perish quite, 

The Poet still will keep 
The Sanctuary's lamp alight, 
And, in the body's deepest night, 

Forbid our souls to sleep. 
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"Then, apprehended right, his lays 
Shall seem a hymn of prayer and praise 

To purify from stain ; 
Shall bridge with love the severed years, 
Instil the sacredness of tears, 

The piety of pain. 

«* Devotion at his touch shall wake, 
The fountains of emotion quake 

With tenderness divine ; 
His melody our cravings lift 
Upward, and have the saving gift 

Of sacramental wine. 

« Let him then rest where now he lies, 
So that if narrower ritual dies, 
Devout feet still may come, 
Confessing, what his strains impart, 
The deep religion of the heart, 
That never will be dumb." 



III. 



Personality and the Truth of our Un- 
seen Relations. 
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PERSONALITY AND THE TRUTH OF OUR UNSEEN 

RELATIONS. 

The truth of our world comes to us per- 
sonalized. We put our own minds into it. 
We assume a rationality like our own and 
upon that assumption base our conclusions. 
The conclusions which are verified verify 
also the assumption that there is a rationality 
akin to ours in the physical world. We 
can only explain its phenomena in the 
forms of our own thought. 

The truth of ourselves is this self-con- 
scious mind or personality. We think, 
therefore we are. It has been most sug- 
gestively defined as a triune mystery. "A 
person is a subject who can become an ob- 
ject to himself, and the relation of these 
two terms is necessarily a third term." 1 

But if all that we know of the external 
world is relative to our bodies, in and 
through which alone we see and interpret 

> Ulingsworth, Personality Human and Divine. 
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it, may not all that we seem to know be il- 
lusory ? The material phenomena which lie 
close to us can be observed and their rela- 
tions ascertained. But when we go beyond 
this and assume anything like our own per- 
sonalities out in the unknown, we are told 
that we are pursuing the mocking shadow 
of ourselves. Accepting for a moment the 
oft-used figure, it may be said that the 
shadow determines at least a certain rela- 
tion to the light. If we try to think apart 
from that which is called the anthropo- 
morphic or the man-form, we lose our- 
selves in hopeless confusion. We are like 
Peter Schlemihl, the man in Chamisso's 
queer story, who lost his shadow. He sold 
it as of no value, but found himself out of 
all natural relations. His condition was so 
abnormal that he only dared to venture out 
at night. He begged an artist to paint for 
him a shadow which he could wear when 
he appeared in the daylight. The artist re- 
plied with scorn, "A person without a 
shadow should keep out of the sun." The 
anthropomorphic in which we realize truth 
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is the inevitable condition of our being 
under the sun in material bodies. Thought 
without the shadow is no longer in any in- 
telligible relation to the light itself. The 
shadow is not merely the grotesque image 
of ourselves but that by which we know 
ourselves to be in certain relations to the 
universe. The shadowless thinker can only 
justify his strangely contradictory relation 
to all the light of truth which is possible for 
him, by keeping out of the sun in the nega- 
tive gloom of a hopeless agnosticism. The 
philosophy and philosophic science which 
seek to eliminate the anthropomorphic, lose 
in abstractions that necessary and essential 
personality which truth must have to be 
truth for us under the sun of our present 
state of being. 

But the objection that we are only pro- 
jecting the shadow of ourselves into the 
unseen when we seem to see a personality 
like our own there, is based upon the false 
assumption that we are in our personalities 
opaque bodies. The comparison has no 
truth in it, because there is no real likeness 
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between the things compared. We in our- 
selves are more than opaque bodies, we are 
translucent mind. Matter itself, including 
of course, our bodies, is, in its ultimate 
analysis, the chemist tells us, merely "en- 
ergy made visible/' The term physical 
science, I am taught by certain notes before 
me prepared by a distinguished professor 
of chemistry for his college class-room, is a 
misnomer, because when investigated, mat- 
ter eludes us by disappearing into subtile 
ether. We are all therefore, the observers 
of so-called physical phenomena and all 
other embodied thinkers, in unseen, incor- 
porate, shadowless relations. 

The exact comparison which really con- 
tains a great truth is, that the personality in 
and by which we find ourselves compelled 
to interpret the unseen, is not a shadow but 
the spectrum of that supreme light which 
"lighteth every man, coming into the 
world." We all know the marvelous ex- 
tension of knowledge far out into the 
depths of space which spectrum analysis 
has made possible for the human mind. 
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Reasoning up and out across millions of 
miles of space from that rainbow-hued image 
of light which the prism forms, and which 
is known as the spectrum, men have learned 
that the sun and remoter worlds are akin to 
our earth. Not many years ago all that 
could be known of the nature of the bodies 
that shine in our firmament was conjecture. 
Now we know by the spectrum that the 
elements we are familiar with here, exist in 
them. There is a direct relation between 
the prismatic colors which the earth ele- 
ments give and the sun shining in his 
strength 93,000,000 miles distant from our 
earth. That sun is no longer to be thought 
of as something different from our earth 
and inconceivably foreign to it in its sub- 
stance. The same matter which we know 
in its grosser forms here, glows in a state 
of fiery, vaporous energy there. 

Now the human personality is a prism in 
its relation to the mystery outside of us, 
which "eye hath not seen nor ear heard." 
We are in the darkness of our mortal state 
and 'Might shineth in the darkness"; but 
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for long ages the darkness apprehended it 
not. There was a dim spectrum, seen in 
the shadowy chaos of the pre-Christian his- 
tory, which had little of the rainbow prom- 
ise in it, but compelled human minds to 
realize their kinship with some " Eternal 
not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness." I use Matthew Arnold's definition 
of God, (permit me to say in passing) 
which was intended to be as abstract and 
far from the personal or anthropomorphic 
as possible. It is valuable and sufficiently 
personal for all the purposes of Christian 
thought. An "Eternal not ourselves" 
which makes for something and therefore 
seems to have some movement in time, and 
that movement involving will and a moral 
purpose— righteousness, is, if the language 
means anything, essentially personal. 

The words, however, admirably express 
that unseen moral sovereignty which men 
through all the ages were realizing in the 
murky gleam of conscience— that handwrit- 
ing on the wall which often— 

«' Doth make cowards of us alL" 
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It is admitted by the most impartial author- 
ities that the fundamental identity of hu- 
man nature is nowhere more strikingly 
displayed than in this moral region. " Eth- 
ical inquiry where it is true to its subject 
matter, postulates an absolute and superhu- 
man law of righteousness, with which men 
are as truly brought into relation through 
conscience as they are, through the eye, 
brought into relation to the objective reality 
of light; — postulates also a certainty of 
moral obligation, which has no meaning 
unless man has really a free will, however 
limited and conditioned its freedom." 1 

This is a first truth of our unseen re- 
lations, which we read in the dim lights of 
our human personality. But we pass into 
the study of our related personalities- 
human history — and we perceive more 
than the sense of duty or obligation. We 
perceive glowing through it and around it 
the consciousness of invisible powers to be 
worshipped, or propitiated. We find in- 
spirations and revelations, gropings after 

1 Canon Gore on the Incarnation, p. 35. 
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God in contemplative philosophies, tem- 
ples, altars and every unseen force in nature 
personified. I do not propose to entangle 
myself in any of the questions which the 
scientific investigators of the origin and 
growth of religions fail to solve. They 
bring to the study so many prejudices, and 
at best see it only on the outside, that the 
learner finds himself involved in hopeless 
contradictions. The religions of the world 
have their roots deep down in the moral 
nature of man and can only be understood 
by minds morally in sympathy with the 
great religious souls of history. It is 
enough for my purpose that according to 
the most accurate observation,— "No tribe 
or nation has yet been met with, destitute 
of belief in any higher beings, and travelers 
who asserted their existence have been 
afterward refuted by the facts. It is legiti- 
mate therefore to call religion, in its most 
general sense, an universal phenomenon of 
humanity." 1 From the evolutionists' point 
of view, it is refreshing to have the last 

1 Tiele, quoted by Max Miiller in Origin of Religion. 
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breezy words of Mr. Fiske in "Through 
Nature to God." " Inextricably intertwined 
from the moment of their first dim dawn- 
ing upon the consciousness of nascent 
humanity, have been the notion of Deity, 
the notion of an unseen world and the 
notions of right and wrong. In their 
beginning, theology and ethics were in- 
separable, in all the vast historic develop- 
ment of religion they have remained in- 
separable.— Of all the implications of the 
doctrine of evolution with regard to man, I 
believe the very deepest and strongest to be 
that which asserts the everlasting reality of 
religion." 

But through all the chaos of man's re- 
ligious history, what truth or order has 
been evolved ? It has been a chaos, though 
glimmerings of a light working through the 
darkness are abundantly evident. The word 
had been spoken somewhere far back in 
pre-historic ages " Let light be." We might 
naturally expect some progressive revelation 
of God in man, shining more and more, even 
unto the perfect day : but we find on the con- 
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trary, as far back as we can read into his- 
tory, a constant tendency to degradation in 
the religions of the world. The greatest 
souls were the moral reformers, Zoroaster, 
' Confucius, Sakya-Muni the Buddha, and 
the ethical philosophers of Greece and 
Rome. Extricating themselves from the 
low forms under which common minds 
often veiled their vices, they found the 
purest light on the highest mountain-top 
of virtue they could conceive. They were 
not atheists. They only rose above the 
degrading idolatries and superstitions into 
which they saw pure ideals lapsing, and not 
daring to define the Infinite Spirit whom 
they spiritually reverenced, lived up to the 
highest that their moral consciousness re- 
vealed to them. How high that was, we 
know from many of the most ancient 
books of China, India and Persia. One 
passage from the Khordah A vesta expresses 
the mind that we find expressed in many 
other writings of those early ages: "All 
good do I accept at thy command O God, 
and think, speak and do it. I believe in the 
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pure law; by every good work seek I for- 
giveness for all sins. I keep pure the six 
powers— thought, speech, work, memory, 
mind and understanding. According to 
thy will am I able to accomplish, O accom- 
plisher of good, thy honor, with good 
thoughts, good words, good works." 

It was through these souls that were 
struggling to keep themselves in the 
Eternal Right, that the truth was coming. 
There were mephitic vapors working up 
out of the earth, which obscured the trans- 
lucency of human nature and threatened to 
choke its divinest powers. The mystery 
of evil was at work, veiling within itself 
possibilities alike of glory and of shame for 
man — glory in conquest, shame in defeat. 
The critical moment that ushered him upon 
the stage of time a self-conscious, self- 
determining being, with power to choose 
good or evil — brought the possibility and 
the fact of sin. We cannot resolve that 
mystery, but we can see how a nobler 
creation than passive innocence may 
emerge from it. We can see through 
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that "whole creation groaning and travailing 
in pain together until now," a new world 
coming to the light, a world of redeemed 
sons of God made perfect through suffering. 

But in all our study of the religions of the 
world, we cannot evade the facts of sin and 
conscious guilt. Through all the spectrum 
of human consciousness we find these dark 
lines. Men could not reason up from them- 
selves to God, (and the purest were the 
humblest) because the deepest need of the 
conscious self was expressed in the Psalm- 
ist's cry 44 Make me a clean heart, O God 
and renew a right spirit within me." The 
Apostle Paul describes the whole moral 
struggle of the old world out of which he 
was emerging, in these strong words: 
"For the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead; so 
that they are without excuse: because that, 
when they knew God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither were thankful; but be- 
came vain in their imaginations, and their 
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foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, 
and changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, 
and creeping things." But he does not de- 
nounce the whole pre-Christian world as 
evil. He perceives that there is "glory, 
honor, and peace, to every man that work- 
eth good, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Gentile: for there is no respect of persons 
with God. For as many as have sinned 
without law shall also perish without law: 
and as many as have sinned in the law shall 
be judged by the law; (for not the hearers 
of the law are just before God, but the 
doers of the law shall be justified. For 
when the Gentiles, which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these, having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves: which shew the work of 
the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another)." 
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Looking then at the spectrum which hu- 
man personality in all pre-Christian history 
has projected upon the unseen, we read 
from it these convictions,— that there is a 
God, — that He is a Holy God, — that to know 
God we must be Godlike, — that we have 
need of forgiveness,— that we shall live 
after death,— that "some God in human 
form must and will come to teach us." 

It is one of the most authentic sayings of 
Confucius that— "in the West the true 
Saint must be looked for and found." 
Plato's oft quoted words breathe the same 
expectation, "We must wait for one, be it 
a God, or a God-inspired man, who will 
teach us our religious duties and take away 
the darkness from our eyes." These dim 
perceptions grew bright and full in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. We are 
so familiar with them that we do not ap- 
preciate their deep significance. They had 
their temporary local applications, but the 
severest criticism is compelled to admit an 
expectation which overflows the immediate 
event. There is a fulness of meaning in 
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these and many other words of Isaiah which 
far outruns the occasion: — 

" And in this mountain shall the Lord of 
hosts make unto all people a feast of fat 
things, a feast of wines on the lees; of fat 
things full of marrow, of wines on the lees 
well refined. And He will destroy in this 
mountain the face of the covering cast over 
all people, and the vail that is spread over 
all nations. He will swallow up death in 
victory; and the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces; and the rebuke of 
His people shall He take away from off all 
the earth: for the Lord hath spoken it 
And it shall be said in that day, Lo, this is 
our God; we have waited for Him, and He 
will save us: this is the Lord; we have 
waited for Him, we will be glad and rejoice 
in His salvation." 

All the blurred conceptions of the Ethnic 
Religions began to clear themselves in the 
Scriptures of that peculiar people, the Jews. 
We have sharply focused in them, as the 
most uncompromising criticism admits, the 
idea of one only Holy and Righteous God 
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whom to know we must obey. Ethical 
monotheism is the definite form in which 
God reveals Himself to the faith of man- 
kind through them. The Ethnic religions 
were either abstract speculations about God, 
remote from morality and indeed consisting 
with the grossest licentiousness, or they 
were moralities having no relation to or in- 
spiration from a Divine authority. There 
was no breath of life in them. God be- 
came real to a whole nation, entering into 
and ruling the smallest details of their daily 
lives, when He was realized through Patri- 
arch, Lawgiver and Prophet as a Personal 
God— "the one Lawgiver who is able to 
save and to destroy ! " The God of Israel 
who appeared to Moses on the Mount, sent 
him down from that presence to the people 
with glory shining in his face, but with the 
two tables of the moral law in his hands, 
written " as with an iron pen in the rock 
forever," combining, in imperishable princi- 
ples, duty toward God with duty toward 
our neighbor. 
No impartial student of the Old Testa- 
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ment has any difficulty in understanding 
the anthropomorphism of the Jews. They 
were in the kindergarten age of the world's 
development. The system by which they 
were trained to realize the Supreme Person- 
ality in God, was necessarily suited to their 
capacity. It was a system of picture forms 
in the Temple service and of bold figures in 
their prophets and poets. But in all the 
thought of their great moral leaders — the 
Prophets of Israel — there is a sense of God 
as One infinitely transcending the power of 
human language to express or any other 
form to limit. It is true that our 

" Little systems have their day 

They have their day and cease to be." 

But the little systems are necessary while 
we are in time and space, to the compre- 
hension of God and the knowledge of our 
unseen relations. The spectrum is not the 
sun, but we construe the sun by it, we 
bring it into our earth-relations and learn 
our kinship with it. 

" They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou O God art more than they." 
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Now the expectation which, in the He- 
brew Prophets, voiced itself and answered 
to the cry of nations sitting in darkness, 
"the morning cometh" — was realized. 
When the aged Simeon took the infant 
Jesus from the Virgin Mother, he held in 
his arms not only the Messiah of Israel but 
the " Desire of all Nations" His song of 
praise gives eloquent expression to the 
world-wide promise which had dawned 
upon mankind in the Christ. " Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace 
according to Thy word; for mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation which Thou hast pre- 
pared before the face of all people; a light 
to lighten the gentiles and the glory of Thy 
people Israel/' 

The only positive manifestation of our un- 
seen relations which commends itself to open 
hearts and consciences as true, is that which 
we have in Jesus Christ. It meets the rea- 
sonable and long-felt need of humanity. It 
does not fall within the scope of my sub- 
ject to discuss the evidences of revealed re- 
ligion nor the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
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I am compelled to limit myself strictly to 
the one point that the truth of our unseen 
relations which had been gradually dawn- 
ing upon the world seems to have culmi- 
nated in a Divine Person. That such a per- 
son as Jesus Christ really lived, no one now 
disputes. He is a fact in history as real as 
Caesar or Napoleon. If He was not that 
which He claimed to be, He was either 
weakly deluded, or a wilful deceiver. He 
claimed to be that consummation of the 
hope of humanity through long dark ages, 
"Emmanuel, God with us." His claim 
was so understood by His immediate dis- 
ciples and apostles. In this faith they 
taught, and for it many of them suffered 
martyrdom. St. Paul as if writing in the 
knowledge of our latest Evolution theories, 
sums up the whole teaching of the Apostles 
in the glowing words, "God who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness 
hath shined in our hearts to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ." 
If Jesus Christ was not that which He 
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claimed to be, we are perplexed by the 
marvel of an imposture having persisted 
through nineteen centuries — creating an 
ideal and an impulse which once and for 
all made progress possible and parted the 
modern from the ancient world. This im- 
posture or fanatical delusion has been the 
most beneficent influence in the world's 
history. It has created beautiful characters, 
reformed, strengthened, purified, and filled 
sad hearts with hope. It has widened the 
horizon of our being out into an immor- 
tality beyond death. It has put into our 
civilization that mightiest of all forces, love 
of man born of the love of God. Positiv- 
ism has plucked a flower out of the garden 
of Christianity and wears it in its button- 
hole as the new religion of humanity, deny- 
ing the reality of the garden which pro- 
duced it, and apart from which it must 
inevitably wither. That bigotry and super- 
stition have done wrong in the name of 
Christianity, no Christian will deny, nor 
can any honest thinker associate the Spirit 
of Christ with intolerance, cruelty and 
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blood. His Spirit has worked through the 
stormy atmosphere of human intolerance, 
and made for us the freer air in which we 
breathe to-day. But 1 shall be reminded 
that the world is full of evil now. The 
pessimist will flaunt his morning newspa- 
per in my face and point to its sensational 
headings of robbery, adulteries, murder and 
war. I do not estimate human society in 
Christian lands by the information drawn 
from the horrors of all lands, through our 
modern lightning methods of inter-com- 
munication which the sensational Press 
yields. The daily newspaper does not in- 
form us of souls that are saved from death 
every day through Christian influence. It 
does not note the ten thousand deeds of 
quiet unselfish kindness which are sweeten- 
ing the bitter waters of society hourly in 
our great cities and elsewhere. There is 
evil, God knows; but our modern methods, 
which flash it to the surface, take no note 
of the deep average of spiritual minds 
where the Spirit of Christ like the rising 
tide works slowly and has been working 
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in all our modern civilization to the gradual 
uplifting of human society. 

It is impossible to suppose for a moment 
that Christendom is based upon imposture 
or delusion. But the Christ claimed that 
He "proceeded forth and came from God." 
It is the supernatural in Him which baffles 
and staggers our material habit of thinking. 
The word "supernatural" seems to me 
misleading. It suggests an antagonism be- 
tween nature and the supernatural, which 
in the growing daylight of our modern 
science is rapidly vanishing. The term na- 
ture itself has often been used in an idola- 
trous sense, because personified and set up 
between the spirit of man and his Maker. 
I prefer to substitute for the term nature 
"Everything that is," and for the term su- 
pernatural, "the unknown in being." The 
unknown is constantly coming into the 
known. We can set no limits to that 
which may be known in widening spheres 
of being. The philosophy which dogmat- 
ically affirms that God is the unknowable, 
assumes that it knows all that can conceiv- 
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ably be known. As this is manifestly im- 
possible for the human mind in its present 
limited conditions, the assertion that God 
is unknowable seems to be a presumptuous 
absurdity. " Who indeed by searching can 
find out God? It is as high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? Deeper than hell, 
what canst thou know?" But we cannot 
determine what infinities of knowledge 
may be disclosed to the pure spirit in 
higher states of being. It is quite rational 
to suppose that there may be intelligences 
existing upon a higher plane than our pres- 
ent material condition, to whom that which 
we call the supernatural may seem quite 
natural. The Incarnation as a presumed 
fact of history is incredible to certain minds 
because it seems to be a break in the as- 
sumed continuity of the material order. 
But this observed continuity, as some of 
our most distinguished naturalists have 
shown, has its ' ' critical points." 1 The 
"unexpected " they tell us occasionally hap- 

•Josiah Cooke, Credentials of Science the Warrant 
of Faith. 
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pens. Surprises are possible. There came 
a time in the evolution of man when the 
psychical began to dominate the physical. 
From that critical point we find the old 
bondage of the mind to the body swept 
away, while the intellectual parts develop 
with extraordinary rapidity. Coincident 
with the intellectual is the growing sense 
of moral obligation whose necessary ele- 
ment is the conscious freedom of will in 
which our whole dignity as man consists. 
" It is in this new freedom that we find the 
one dominant characteristic of man — the 
feature which entitles us to class him as an 
entirely new kind of animal." 1 

" All tended to mankind 
And, man produced, all has its ends thus far : 
But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God. Prognostics told 
Man's near approach ; so in man's self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendor ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues." 

Browning, Paracelsus, p. 1 85. 

1 Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, p. 187. 
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Why should it be thought an incredible 
phenomenon that through and into the 
moral should come a manifestation of our 
unseen, spiritual relations in a Divine yet 
human personality ? The Incarnation was 
but another critical point in the evolution 
of man.— "The first man Adam was made 
a living soul; the last Adam a quickening 
spirit. Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and 
afterward that which is spiritual." St. Paul 
was wiser than he knew when he wrote 
these words, and quite up to date. 

"No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the father, he hath declared him." This 
is the Christian faith, and it is not a blind, 
but altogether a reasonable faith. It must 
be a faith, until in the widening vistas of a 
higher state of being we can fully verify it. 
Through faiths science has had to work out 
and up to the truths which we now accept 
and live by. But the believer begins to 
verify in time, because by a conscious liv- 
ing experience, as real as the mystery of 
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the springing plant, he realizes that "to as 
many as receive Him, to them gives He 
power to become Sons of God." The 
sweetly sad philosophy of some of our 
modern idealists, which uses the very words 
of Christ in a sense remote from the real 
meaning and purpose of that life, carries us 
back in fact to the dreamy abstractions of 
Brahminism. God is the Eternal Thought 
or the Infinite Self. What the Eternal 
Thought thinks of me I am left to imagine 
from all that I perceive in the hopeless, 
heartless grind of the machinery of nature, 
or the deep, black mystery which enwraps 
my own conscious being. The doctrine of 
the Self and the Infinite Self which I find in 
the Vedas may have some element of truth 
in it intelligible to the "cultured few," but 
it is no more available truth for average 
men and women in our present scheme of 
things, than it was for the masses of India 
whom it left in darkness and superstition. 
The philosophy of Jesus Christ is suffi- 
ciently esoteric to be inexhaustibly worthy 
of the study of the "cultured few," but it 
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was not for the cultured few that He came 
and suffered. He was the "friend of pub- 
licans and sinners/' and He claimed as one 
of the divine evidences of His truth that 
"to the poor the good news is preached." 
The truth of the " Eternal Thought" or the 
" Infinite Self," must come into our human 
personality and be known there as in some 
sort personal, or we are lost in the vaguest 
of speculative abstractions. We can trust 
the verified conclusions of the honest nat- 
uralist, but we are dealing with the opin- 
ions of men when we enter the domain of 
abstract philosophy. The opinions depend 
largely upon the moral worth and purpose 
of the men. Some of them distinctly pro- 
claim that it is the search for truth that 
they care for, not the truth itself. The 
opinions of such thinkers are not entitled 
to the respect nor the confidence of minds 
thirsting for truth as for living springs "in 
a dry and barren land where no water is." 
The merely speculative thinkers go round 
and round like a squirrel in a cage, just for 
the fun of it, or perhaps fancy that they 
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are climbing. Such mental athletics may 
strengthen the intellectual system for meta- 
physical contests, but the world is not much 
the wiser nor the better for this peculiar 
and exclusive culture. We can trust only 
the personalities which have moral purpose 
and can teach us something positive and 
helpful. There is a universityism pervad- 
ing much of our modern scholarship which 
is narrow and more arrogant than the dog- 
matism in theology which it loves to de- 
nounce. It takes no account of the living, 
throbbing, emotional demands of the world 
outside. "I am not a missionary of the 
Salvation Army," writes the able author of 
a recent work on "Psychology and Life." 
His book is full of suggestive thought to 
earnest minds, who do care, in the highest 
sense of the word, for the salvation of men. 
But the author affirms that he would, if he 
could, " seal his book to the class who care 
more for the emotional and for concessions 
which tend to reconcile science and religion 
than they do for scientific consistency." It 
is this small professional knowledge, which 
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sits in its own little cell, and begrudges the 
dim rays, of its own little rushlight to the 
storm-tossed mariners on the dark sea of 
life outside, that belittles some of our mod- 
ern thought. We have to remind ourselves 
that these with all their learning are but 
men, and the coinage of their minds worth 
just what the men are in the motive and 
purpose of their personalities. 

The highest truth that may be conceivably 
known in time must come to us in the 
divinest of personalities. It has so come to 
us. There is nothing in all human history 
nobler, larger, wiser, purer, than the person 
of Jesus Christ. 1 find affirmed by Him at 
the beginning and at the close of His 
earthly ministry, the necessary and essential 
personality which truth must take on to be 
living truth for us in time and space. 

To Nicodemus, the representative of 
Jewish materialism, who came with patron- 
izing words, He gave back, not miracles, 
but the assertion of a Divine authority in 
heart-searching, revolutionary moral truth 
before which Nicodemus stood abashed. 
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"Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God." M If I have told 
you earthly things and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things ? And no man hath ascended up to 
heaven but he that came down from 
heaven." 

To Pontius Pilate, the Roman Governor, 
representative of the world empire in its de- 
cadence—cynical, skeptical, hopeless— He 
disclosed a kingship of the truth in person- 
ality, which was to supersede the outward . 
forms of royalty, and by its silent sway over 
mind, heart and conscience, evolve a King- 
dom not of this world. The scene is unique 
in history. It marks an epoch— a transition 
to a new age. At no point of the Christ's 
life does the reserve of power and wisdom 
in Him appear more regally than when He 
stands bound before Pilate, with the stains 
of Jewish mockery upon Him and the death 
of the Cross before Him. Through that 
Cross and death He was to become the man 
between Heaven and earth, — the way along 
which the angels of God should ascend and 
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descend,— the ideal of spiritual Sonship 
made possible for us through His own all- 
pervading spirit,— the "Word" which per- 
sonalizes God to us as the Everlasting Fa- 
ther. "Art thou a king then?" asked 
Pilate. "Thou sayest that I am a king," 
He answered, or, as in the alternative read- 
ing, "Thou sayest it because 1 am a king." 
He read Pilate's mind and knew that the 
Roman Judge was His subject there. If the 
eternal reality of all sovereignty, in truth 
incarnate, so manifestly of God that every 
one who is of the truth must hear His 
voice, is kingship, then He was a King in- 
deed. "To this end have I been born, and 
to this end am I come into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. Every 
one that is of the truth heareth My voice." 
The deep underlying thought of the whole 
passage is the personality which truth must 
put on, to be hope, help and salvation for 
human kind. 

The truth of our unseen relations then, is 
God making Himself conceivable to us in 
the person of a Son of God through and in 
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whom we may potentially realize the adop- 
tion of sons, and know God as our Father. 
The word that the Christ sent ringing down 
through the ages as He passed into the Un- 
seen has wondrous depth of meaning. 
"Go to my brethren and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and to my God and your God." Father, 
and God ! Like the wavy vibrations of a 
deep toned bell which circle out and up 
quivering away into infinite space until they 
are lost to human hearing, so these words 
circle out from the father idea in time to 
something inimitably more in God. They 
do not limit the conception of God. He is 
ideally Father to us now. We can have no 
richer, fuller conception, if we think out 
from the idea of a true father in nature, to 
the spiritual relation of sonship which is 
cradled in it. Max Mailer strangely fails to 
perceive the deep significance of human 
fatherhood when he says: "So far as the 
word [father] is applicable to man, it is in- 
applicable to God; so far as it is applicable 
to God, it is inapplicable to man." The 
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term includes motherhood, brotherhood, 
sonship and the family. The best affections 
and joys of life are in it. Christ opened 
boundless possibilities for joy and hope in 
our present, temporal being when He said, 
"If ye then being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him ? " 
He teaches us to reason up from our human 
relations to God. He authorizes us to think 
out from the imperfect human fatherhood 
and all that it includes and suggests, to the 
"how much more" of wisdom, love and 
care in Him. The assertion sometimes 
made that the Christian conception of God 
as Father is found in the sacred books of 
India ages before Christ, is a strange mis- 
conception of the facts. It is true, as Max 
Mailer has shown, that probably five thou- 
sand years ago the Deity was called "The 
Heaven Father." The same distinguished 
authority quotes these and similar sentences 
from the Vedas: " Be kind to us as a father 
to his son." "Hear us, Indra, like a fa- 
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ther." "For once, O, mighty Indra, be 
gracious to us! Be to us like a father! " 
But to pray that God will be to us like a fa- 
ther is widely different from praying to 
God in the confidence and the realization 
that He is our Father. The one expresses 
the deep longing of mankind for some dis- 
closure of the heart of God, the other is the 
disclosure of that heart in Jesus Christ. . 
The one thinks of God as awfully remote 
from mankind, the other commands us to 
take the highest form we know in our 
human relations and translate God by it. 
The one did not touch human life with 
comfort, hope or regeneration; the other 
has made real sons of God whose presence 
in the world perpetuates the Christ's own 
spirit. 

This may be anthropomorphic, but it is 
not the gross anthropomorphism which be- 
longs to the childhood of our race, and 
which, it seems superfluous to say, no in- 
telligent Christian entertains to-day. The 
paintings of some of the old masters which 
represent God as a venerable person with 
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flowing locks and a benevolent countenance 
looking down out of the clouds, are revolt- 
ing to the Christian sense. Every attempt 
to picture the face even of Jesus Christ, is 
a miserable failure, because it is impossible 
to conceive in art His pure personality. 
11 Henceforth we know Him no more after 
the flesh." The Gospel bids us read up to 
God from ourselves and our human rela- 
tions as the physicist interprets the sun by 
the spectrum. The abstractions of meta- 
physicians and philosophers who claim to 
be wiser than the Gospel are as meaningless 
for the average human kind as spectrum 
analysis would be without the prism. 



CONCLUSION. 

The personality of truth is a fact of im- 
mense importance in its relation to our 
present brief lifetime. To doubt that 
which comes to us personalized, is to miss 
the meaning and the uses of life in this 
world. Truth to be truth for us must have 
in some sort, personality. There is nothing 
outside of that, which is- really available 
truth for us now. The abstract thought 
which seeks to resolve into illusions all that 
we may know in ourselves, beggars life. 
It reduces our present state of being to a 
meaningless chaos, in which the dreary 
cynicism of Omar Khayyam naturally be- 
comes the highest creed. Human nature 
has a right to the meanings which may be 
read from it to the hidden mysteries. The 
rainbow-hued spectrum is more than a 
pretty optical illusion. It has meanings, 
and so has the personality in which all truth 
projects itself and becomes coherent to us. 
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It is the element in which the visible crea- 
tion exists and is known. We perceive 
mind. We feel our kinship with it. We 
prove a correspondence with it. We are 
sensible of beauty. We are conscious of 
freedom and obligation. We are in rela- 
tions with all the personalities that have 
ever been. We cannot set aside human 
history. We are in it, and all that has en- 
tered into and made it belongs to us. 
Music, poetry, art, great thoughts and great 
souls are in it. Religion is in it and reached 
its divinest form in Jesus Christ. Truth in 
personality makes available for us a concep- 
tion of Deity which we can trust and love, 
and a conception of duty in love-service, 
which would transfigure our human life and 
relations. 

There is nothing higher for us in time 
and space than the conception of son- 
ship with the Eternal. The idea of an In- 
finite Self or a Divine Self which is not 
myself but another "self" is just as an- 
thropomorphic, but far less exalted and sug- 
gestive than the word 4t Father." We are 
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in a present scheme of things. We know 
certain relations in it. Our wisdom is to 
read through things " seen and temporal" 
to things " unseen and eternal." 

" On the earth the broken arcs ; in the 
heaven a perfect round." 
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